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although the republican form was adopted, the i
tions that were set up departed essentially from the
ideas which the French had been accustomed to asso-
ciate with that term. The present government, like
all political systems that have been created suddenly
and have proved lasting, was essentially a compromise.
From the French republican principles there was bor-
rowed, besides the name, little more than the election of
the chief magistrate, while from the traditions of con-
stitutional monarchy were taken the irresponsibility of
the head of the state, and the existence of a second
legislative chamber.1 Now it was natural that no one
should feel inclined to construct an ideal system on a
hybrid foundation of this kind. Moreover none of the
parties regarded the work of the Assembly as final, for
the monarchists looked forward to a future restoration
of the throne, while their adversaries hoped to place
the republic before long on a more secure and perma-
nent footing. Hence the Assembly did no more than
provide for the immediate organization of the govern-
ment in as brief and practical a manner as possible. It
passed three constitutional laws, as they are called,
which are in the form of ordinary statutes, and very

may be found in Bozdrian's Etude sur la Revision de la Constitution, and
in Professor Currier's Constitutional and Organic Laws of Prance. The
latter, published as a supplement to the Annals of the American Academy
of Political Science (March, 1893), gives a translation into English of all
these laws. See also an article by Saleilles on the " Development of the
Present Constitution of France." (Ann, Amer, Acad. of Pol. Set'., July,
1895.)

1 Lebon, Franhrdch  (in Marquardsen's Handbuch des  Oeffenflichen
Rechts), p. 19.